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DEWEY AND URBAN ON VALUE JUDGMENTS 

THERE is an important class of theories according to which value 
is an object of judgment. This does not mean simply that 
values, like other things, may be and are judged; but that in this 
case, at least, the object is created by the act of being judged. Valu- 
ation is judgment, and to be valuated is to be valuable. It is pos- 
sible to hold that all judgment is, in keeping with this view, either 
valuation, or to hold that valuation is a special kind of judgment. The 
latter or dualistic view of judgment is familiarly expressed in the 
antithesis between the "practical" and the "theoretical" reasons, or 
between "appreciation" and "description," or between "normative 
judgments" and "judgments of fact," or between " Beurtheilung" 
and "Urtheilung."' 1 The former view is exemplified by Schiller's 
view that all judgments are "practical," 2 and by Rickert's view that 
judgment is essentially an act of acceptance or rejection. 3 Most 
dualistic views are only provisional, a stage in the reduction of all 
judgments to the type of valuation. This is broadly true of all those 
theories of judgment that appear in voluntaristic philosophies, such 
as pragmatism and Fichtean idealism. The practical version of 
judgment is first distinguished from a popular or traditional version 
of judgments of fact, after which the latter is corrected and reduced 
to the former. 

Among the views which regard the practical or valuating judg- 
ments as constitutive of values, it is important to distinguish two 
classes, the humanistic and the absolutistic. The former construe 
judgment in an anthropological or psychological sense, the latter in 
a transcendent, metaphysical or "logical" sense. According to the 
views of the former class, values are created by the actual judgments 
of men, with all their relativity and variability; whereas according 

i Windelband, Praludien, third edition, pp. 52-53. 

2F. C. S. Schiller, "Are All Judgments ' Practical' f" this Jouenal, Vol. 
VII., p. 682. 

s " . . . der eigentliehe Kern des TJrteils, das Bejahen und Verneinen, ein 
Billigen oder Missbilligen, ein Stellungnehmen zu einem Werte ist." H. Bickert, 
Der Gegenstand der Erhenntniss (1904), second edition, p. 108. 
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to views of the latter class, values are created only by some qualified, 
standard, or universal judgment which is somehow immanent or pre- 
supposed in the fallible judgments of finite minds. 

To the former, or humanistic class, belongs the relatively crude 
view of Westermarck, and the more sophisticated and circumspect 
views that have recently been set forth by instrumentalists and prag- 
matists. Professor Dewey may be assumed to speak representatively 
if not authoritatively for this school. He presents the crux of the 
matter when he states that "practical judgments" imply "the seem- 
ing paradox of a judgment whose proper subject-matter is its own 
determinate formation." "To judge value," he says, "is to engage 
in instituting a determinate value where none is given." In other 
words, "the object of a practical judgment is some change, some 
alteration to be brought about in the given, the nature of which 
change depends upon the judgment itself and yet constitutes the sub- 
ject-matter of (the?) judgment."* This means, I take it, that in this 
peculiar and "paradoxical" case value is both that which is judged, 
in other words the objective component of the judgment, and also a 
larger whole which embraces or involves the judgment. This is, to 
say the least, paradoxical, and could scarcely be regarded as a satis- 
factory disposition of the matter even though no other account of the 
facts should appear to be possible. 

It is fair to state that Professor Dewey disclaims any intention 
of dealing with the nature of values. "I am going to deal with valu- 
ation," he says, "not with value." B It soon appears, however, that 
he regards "valuated objects" as the only values worth studying; and 
he continually speaks of values when he means valuated objects, as 
though the two expressions were interchangeable. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he speaks of value as "practical," "existent," "objective," 
and as a factor in ' ' completing a situation, ' ' when the whole force of 
the argument depends on identifying value and valuated object. It 
is true also that he takes pains to distinguish two senses of "valuing." 
There is, on the one hand, the attitude of "prizing," or "esteeming," 
merely, which is a "practical, non-intellectual attitude"; and there 
is the attitude of "appraising or estimating," which implies a judg- 
ment. The two are commonly merged and confused in the conception 
of "appreciation." * But though he calls attention to the confusion 
and deprecates it, he does not, as we shall see, avoid it. And though 
he does not deny that the simpler emotional attitude defines values 
of a sort, he does at any rate clearly affirm that the judicial or intel- 

* J. Dewey, "The Logic of Judgments of Practise," this Journal, "Vol. 
XII., pp. 516, 517, 521-522. 
5 Ibid., p. 512. 
«lbia., pp. 512-513, 520. 
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lectual attitude also determines values, and it is to these values that 
he confines attention in the present paper. 

In examining the examples upon which Professor Dewey bases 
his contention, and which he thinks have been strangely neglected in 
the orthodox accounts of judgments, it is very important to bear the 
following general consideration in mind. It is impossible to interpret 
any judgment merely from its verbal record. What is judged in any 
given case depends upon what is intended at the time by the judging 
mind. A dozen different judgments may be expressed in the same 
linguistic form. This is peculiarly true of the very complicated 
judgments which the author cites. He would himself, I take it, be 
the last person to deny this; nevertheless his failure to specify in 
each case just what the judge may be supposed to mean by what he 
says, gives to his whole discussion an ambiguity which assists his 
argument, but does not clarify the issue. Take, for example, his 
favorite instance, the judgment "I should consult a physician." 
This might mean : ' In view of the general practise of mankind, this 
is a case for medical advice.' One would be mistaken in this judg- 
ment provided one were misinformed as to the general rule of pro- 
cedure, or provided one had exaggerated one's symptoms. There 
would be no reference, express or implied, to the probable outcome; 
and should the act prove fruitless, one 's judgment would in no wise 
be proved at fault. Or this same linguistic form might mean: 'My 
state of health being such as it is, if I consult a physician I shall 
probably be cured.' In the case of such a judgment of probable 
outcome, while there is a future reference, the contingent event 
would still not affect the truth of the judgment. Though one should 
in the sequel not be cured, one's cure would still have been probable 
in view of the statistical evidence. Or one might mean : ' If I consult 
a physician I shall be cured.' Here again, although there is a 
hypothetical reference to a future event, the non-occurrence of that 
event would not disprove the judgment, in case I did not fulfil the 
condition and consult the physician. Or, finally, one might mean: 
'Because I am going to consult a physician I shall recover my 
health.' This is evidently a complex judgment, one component of 
which does depend for its truth or error on a future contingency. 
It should be analyzed into two judgments, because either one of two 
independent facts would disprove it. If there should be no causal 
relation between consulting physicians and the recovery of health, I 
should be mistaken ; or if I should not as a matter of historical fact 
recover my health, I should be mistaken, but on different grounds. 

In other words, the identity of a judgment depends not on its 
verbal form, but on what it virtually appeals to for its disproof or 
verification. Every judgment has objective reference of two sorts, 
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both of which are necessary as an act of judgment, independently of 
its being true or false. In the first place, it is "about" something, 
whose reality is not in question, and which serves as the locus of 
verification. In the second place, there is something judged. A 
judgment, in short, is like a promissory note, which has its date and 
place of maturity, and its amount. The first of these factors has 
usually been termed the "subject" of the judgment, because it is 
commonly named by the grammatical subject. If, however, we re- 
gard the judgment as an act of mind directed to some feature of its 
environment, it is more convenient to term this the "object" of the 
judgment. It must somehow be equally compatible with the fact 
which would prove the judgment, and with the fact which would 
disprove it. It may, perhaps, best be regarded as a constituent of 
both alternative facts. Thus, in judging that "the Emperor of Aus- 
tria is dead," there is "the Emperor of Austria," in any case, as the 
common constituent of his being dead or alive. The object of the 
judgment is "the Emperor of Austria" in the sense that both the 
verifying fact and the discrediting fact would concern him. I am 
judging something about "the Emperor of Austria"; who consti- 
tutes, therefore, the quarter to which one must resort for evidence 
relevant to this particular judgment. Were there no such person, 
then the judgment would be no judgment ; or it would be analyzable, 
as Mr. Russell has shown, into two judgments : ' ' there is an Emperor 
of Austria," and "he is dead." I leave open the possibility that all 
judgments may ultimately be reducible to the form "there is so and 
so," or "this is so and so." In this case all judgments would be like 
a promissory note redeemable at any time or place. But if one were 
forced to this conclusion it would be owing to the very principle for 
which I am here contending, the principle, namely, that every judg- 
ment is about something whose existence is given or unquestionable. 
But in every judgment there is not only what the judgment is 
about, but what is judged about it. Thus the judgments "the 
Emperor of Austria is dead, ' ' and ' ' the Emperor of Austria is alive, ' ' 
are both about the same object, but in the one case one thing is judged 
about him, and in the other case something else. This we may term 
the "objective" of the judgment. It is that hypothetical state of 
the object which would verify the judgment, or fulfil the expectation 
which the judgment expresses. It is not a fact, simply, but a hypo- 
thetical fact. In other words, it is a component of the more complex 
fact of my judgment. It is that toward which my motor set or 
determining tendency is directed ; but only in the sense of being the 
direction of that set or tendency. It is adverbial in character, a 
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qualification or description of the judgment; in short, the way I 
judge. 7 

It is because, then, of such a virtual appeal to the same object, 
and such an identical expectation with reference to that object, that 
it is possible for two or more minds, or the same mind at different 
times, to judge the same. Thus the outcome of the present war is the 
object of many contemporary judgments. Some of these judgments 
are, furthermore, such that the victory of the Allies would fulfil the 
expectation that underlies them. In that ease, though they be ex- 
pressed by different minds, at different times, and in different lan- 
guages and grammatical forms, they would be said to constitute the 
same judgment. Unless this sort of epistemological identity were 
possible, knowledge could have no history and no social status. It 
would not even be possible for a hypothesis to be verified, for it 
could not be the same hypothesis which was first entertained, and 
then held persistently in mind until the appropriate evidence should 
be forthcoming. It would not be possible for old judgments to be 
overthrown, or for one scientist's judgment to be confirmed by an- 
other's, because the same judgment could not be reconsidered or 
tested by different investigators. 

Professor Dewey's failure to state precisely what constitutes the 
identity of a judgment and makes it just that judgment, gives to his 
whole discussion an elusiveness and fluidity that makes it almost 
impossible to criticize it. The critic must first formulate the view for 
himself, and since he can not certainly be sure of exhausting the pos- 
sible meanings of an ambiguous text, he must always run the risk of 
missing the point. I shall endeavor to put that construction on the 
text which reflects its characteristic motive, and which at the same 
time sheds most light on our general problem of value. 

Suppose a situation in which I suffer from ill-health and hope 
to recover- through the agency of a physician. There are several 
items in this situation which must be distinguished. I suffer from 
ill-health and am aware that I dislike it. I desire recovery and am 
aware that I desire it. I believe that consulting a physician conduces 
to recovery. I adopt the course of consulting a physician, as a course 
conducive to my recovery. I believe that I am going to recover, and 
since in this ease the object of belief and of desire coincide, I hope 
that I am going to recover. Subsequently, because of what I dislike, 

7 1 can not here enter into a detailed analysis of this type of process. I am 
confident that it can be dealt with in behaviorist terms, provided we recognize 
that all behavior has to be described in terms of direction and goal, as is im- 
plied in the use of such terms as "set," "tendency," "Aufgabe," etc. The 
function of words requires the same sort of analysis. For a further discussion 
of these matters, cf. my articles on "The Truth-Problem," this Journal, Vol. 
XIII., especially pp. 561 ff . 
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desire, and believe, I do consult the physician, and thereupon, in 
consequence of having consulted the physician, I recover. There are 
evidently many more or less independent components in this very 
complex process, some of them judgments, and some of them "non- 
intellectual" affective or motor attitudes which condition values. 
But there is no case so far as I can see of a value's being constituted 
by a judgment of it, or of value 's being both cognized and created by 
the same mental act. 

In so far as I dislike my present symptoms, they are evil. My 
judging that I dislike them does not make them evil, but simply 
refers to their being evil as a fact. It is like any perceptual judg- 
ment, except in respect of its peculiar degree of certainty. 

In so far as I desire recovery, my future recovery is good. It is 
good relatively to my present desire, and its goodness would not be 
undone even though I should perish in the very moment of desire. 
This is the kind of value that attaches to all ideals, however quixotic, 
though they be "unrealized" or even unrealizable. That I should 
have dreamed a dream is sufficient to impart to the content of that 
dream a value that is quite independent of my rude awakening. 
Owing to this fact, which no theory of value can afford to disregard, 
it is evident that the realm of values exceeds that of existence. It is 
necessary to attach the predicate of value to "prospectives," pos- 
sibilities, hypothetieals, or subsistents. That I should be aware that 
such is my desire introduces no new value, but merely makes me 
cognizant of the fact of my desire. 

The belief that the consulting of physicians conduces to recovery 
is like any belief in a law or general rule. It is not peculiar to a 
practical or valuing situation, and it conforms to the ordinary and 
unparadoxical notion of judgment as referring to a given and inde- 
pendent state of things to which the judging mind appeals and defers. 

The act of adopting the proposed plan as conducive to the de- 
sired result may seem to introduce something new, but that is only 
because it requires further analysis. We must distinguish the act of 
adoption from the judgment which justifies it. In so far as my 
adoption of the projected course of action implies that I give it 
preference or take a favorable attitude to it, it possesses value. 
Though doubtless weak in intensity, this is a case of what Professor 
Dewey calls "prizing" or "esteeming." It invests its object with 
value, but it does not judge or cognize value; though it might, of 
course, be accompanied by a reflective awareness of the attitude. 
The judgment as to the sequel does cause me to take the attitude. 
I do adopt the plan as one believed to conduce to a certain result; 
but that which in this case gives value to the plan is not its relation 
to the sequel, but the affective attitude to it which my judgment as 
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to the sequel has led me to take. Or, it is because my judgment as 
to the sequel has caused me to take the attitude, that the plan 
possesses value. Though a judgment led me to the attitude which 
invests the plan with value; that value was not what I judged. 

But does the mediating judgment in this case possess another 
value as its object? In a certain sense, yes. The judgment, that 
the plan will bring the desired result, does attribute to the plan a 
transferred or indirect value. There is no objection, so far as I can 
see, to extending the realm of value to include things which, though 
not valued themselves, are instrumentally or causally related to 
things which are. But in this case it is evident that the transferred 
value in question is owing not to the judgment of its causal relation, 
but to the fact of that relation. The plan would not have this kind 
of instrumental value, unless the causal judgment were true. The 
existence of the judgment is not sufficient if the judgment is errone- 
ous ; and the plan would have the value in question even if there were 
no judgment. It follows that while the judgment is in this case in a 
certain sense a judgment of or about value, it does not create the 
value which it judges. 

The attitude of hope is, as we have seen, a mixed attitude. It is 
desire qualified by belief. But its object possesses value by virtue of 
the component of desire. Beliefs as to the future, predictions or ex- 
pectations, have nothing to do with value, except in so far as they are 
affectively tinged. Desiring recovery, that future contingency pos- 
sesses value independently of the element of belief with which it is 
here associated. It would not be less valuable in the case of despair 
than it is in the case of hope. The expectation or prediction does 
undoubtedly refer for its verification to events that have not tran- 
spired at the moment of the judgment; but this is equally the case 
with scientific predictions in which one is not in the least emotionally 
concerned. Such verifying events must be awaited, but their futur- 
ity does not contradict their given or independent character. They 
are not the products of the judgment, but are facts to which the 
judgment is prepared to submit. 

When the whole performance is consummated, as we suppose it 
to be, by my recovery of health, we have value in two new senses. 
In the first place, the state of health is good as having been ante- 
cedently desired. Its value is not determined by an act of judgment, 
but by what we call the ' ' fulfilment of desire. ' ' The same state may 
also possess value, although this is not necessarily the case, as some- 
thing now presently liked or enjoyed. Its value in this respect also 
would be independent of any act of judgment. In these two senses, 
as fulfilling and terminating desire, and as being the immediate object 
of feeling, an existence may be said to possess value. To judge value 
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of this type would involve the additional act of reflective awareness 
of the desire as satisfied by the existence, or of the feeling as directed 
to it. While it might plausibly be maintained that such a reflective 
awareness invariably accompanies the affective attitudes in question, 
it is in any case a different and distinguishable thing, having a 
different object. The difference of object is the same difference that 
must be supposed to obtain in any case of introspection between a 
mental state and the observation of it. 

Finally, we have to consider the fact that the outcome of the per- 
formance, the condition of health itself, was due to the antecedent 
judgments concerning it. In this case, we appear to have a judgment 
or a series of judgments which bring to pass their own object. I 
judged that I was going to recover my health, and then for my very 
judging of it, I do recover my health. How can my judgment have 
had its object, when that object still lay in the future, and when 
through its being causally dependent upon the judgment, it could 
not come into existence until after the judgment had had time to 
operate? We seem to have a judgment which is somehow ante- 
cedent to a part of itself. Here, as I understand it, is Professor 
Dewey's paradox. 

But instead of allowing ourselves to be driven to a paradox, we 
should, I submit, insist upon such an account of the matter as shall 
avoid the paradox. We must deny that that future contingency which 
is the objective component of the judgment, and which is indispen- 
sable to the judgment 's occurring at all, is not the same as that later 
event which may or may not occur, or which if it does occur is condi- 
tioned by the previous occurrence of the judgment. We must, in 
other words, supply enough entities to go round. This is entirely 
possible if we provide an objective, or hypothetical, or possibility, as 
the content of the antecedent judgment, and distinguish it from 
the later existence; precisely as we would distinguish the hypothet- 
ical payment or failure to pay which is denned by the face of the 
note as what would honor or dishonor it, from the actual conduct of 
the payer. These two objects must sustain a peculiar and intimate 
relation to one another, in that the latter must be the case that 
"satisfies" the former. It is even true, as we have seen, that the 
two must intersect, or possess some common constituent, which con- 
stitutes the judgment's "maturity," or locus of verification. In the 
example before us this common constituent comprises the time of 
the recovery vaguely marked as later than the consultation with the 
physician, and the particular individual whose health is in question. 
Health is now due from this individual, according to the terms of 
the judgment. These, and doubtless other factors as well, enter into 
both the objective and the historical occurrence, and without them 
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neither the judgment nor the occurrence could exist. But even 
though the constituents of the objective and of the fact should coin- 
cide altogether, it would be necessary to attribute to them some dif- 
ference of ontological status. I have proposed above that the objec- 
tive should be regarded as a description of the behavior of the 
judging organism, a goal defined by its set or determining tendency. 
In some sense this sort of thing must be provided for, and however 
we provide for it, it must be entitatively distinguished from that 
actual occurrence or event which would realize it. An objective sus- 
tains two relations, one to the act of mind which intends it, the other 
to the existence which exemplifies or is, in the mathematical sense, a 
value of it. It may sustain the former relation before it sustains the 
latter, or even in cases when it does not sustain the latter at all. 

In some such way as this the paradox may and must be avoided. 
We should then have a judgment not bringing about its own objec- 
tive component, but bringing about the existence which exemplifies 
its objective component. And the value which is prospectively 
created by antecedent desire, and prospectively apprehended by the 
judgment which illuminates and guides that desire, would be differ- 
ent from that value which eventually comes to pass. 

I submit, then, that the character of practical judgments requires 
no amendment of our ordinary notions of judgment. Judgments of 
value do not create that value-object which they judge ; nor are they 
causes of their own component parts. 

In a recent article, 8 Professor Urban professes, albeit darkly and 
dubiously, to be of one mind with Professor Dewey. I shall not at- 
tempt to determine whether two views, both of which unfortunately 
impress me as dark and dubious, are or are not identical. But since 
Professor Urban "thinks" they are "in agreement," I shall take his 
word for it and assume that the following remarks are not irrelevant. 

Professor Urban comes out expressly for the doctrine that the 
"value- judgment" is to be distinguished from all "judgments of 
truth and fact." 3 Unlike most of the authorities he cites (including, 
I should suppose, Professor Dewey) Professor Urban is a dualist in 
respect of judgment. But what he means by the antithesis is far 
from clear. "What is a "judgment of truth"? Is it a judgment 
which predicates truth of a proposition ? That would surely be too 
occasional a form of judgment to constitute a type coordinate with 
valuation. It is more probable, since he links judgments of truth 
with judgments of fact, that he means to refer to judgments which 
are true or false. The antithesis would then be between judgments 
that are, and judgments that are not, either true or false. But since 

» This Journal, Vol. XIII., p. 673. 
» Ibid., p. 683. 
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it is customary to mean by judgment that act of cognition that is 
distinguished by the alternative of truth or falsity, valuation would 
appear to be a judgment that lacks the generic judgment character. 
Certainly the antithesis must remain hopelessly obscure until one has 
denned what one means by judgment in general, and has distin- 
guished this cognitive form independently of the accident of truth 
or error. It would seem much more in accordance with usage to say 
that if valuation is neither true nor false, it is something other than 
judgment. 

But let us consider some of the motives that have induced Pro- 
fessor Urban to set up his antithesis. In the first place, he points out 
that value attaches not to objects, but to objectives, that is, to com- 
plexes of the type "that x is #." 10 But this is peculiar neither to 
value nor to judgment. Factuality certainly attaches to complexes 
of the same sort, as when we say, "It is a fact that, etc." This 
would be regarded as a case of judgment, but not of value. On the 
other hand, that which is desired, hoped, feared, commanded, for- 
bidden, or otherwise regarded in dozens of ways that constitute the 
commonest affective-motor attitudes, is also "that so and so shall 
be." In these cases we have values, but not judgments. It is un- 
doubtedly true, as Meinong, Russell, and many others have recog- 
nized, that these attitudes require the admission of Gegenstande that 
are not objects or things in the ordinary sense. But they furnish no 
criterion by which to distinguish judgments of truth and fact from 
other judgments, nor valuing from non-valuing attitudes. 11 

In the second place, Professor Urban argues that there are cer- 
tain a priori "propositions about value" (are these propositions 
truths or facts?) which are independent of the particular psycho- 
logical facts about interests, and which are coordinate with the 
a priori propositions about being. Thus, he contends that all objects 
have either positive or negative value, and that of any two values 
one must be higher than the other. But it seems perfectly clear upon 
an examination of the argument, that these alleged a priori proposi- 
tions are either applications of a priori propositions concerning 
being, or are obtained from the empirical character of interest. That 
every object must possess positive or negative value, can be regarded 
as a priori only in so far as it is derived from the law of excluded 
middle, negative value being regarded as the non-possession of value. 
To argue that all objects possess value requires an appeal to the 

10 ' ' That ' ' is here used as a conjunction. 

11 1 find nothing seriously objectionable in Professor Urban 's contention 
that "value is an objective" ("Value and Existence," this Journal, Vol. XIII., 
p. 464) ; although I think its universality to be doubtful, and I think it unde- 
sirable to leave objectives as entitative finalities. But I do object to the suppo- 
sition that this in the least argues for the uniqueness of ' ' value judgments. ' ' 
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empirical character of interest. "All objects, as objects, are of 
interest either actually or potentially, and wherever there is interest 
there is value." 12 But how does Professor Urban know that all ob- 
jects are as such capable of being objects of interest ? If he knows it 
at all, which is doubtful, it is because of the actual ubiquity of inter- 
est as a modality of consciousness, or the psychological possibility of 
associating an attitude of interest with any other attitude by which 
a thing becomes an object. 

The necessity of a value's being "higher or lower" than any other 
value is derived, if at all, either from the empirical fact that values 
have all-commensurable intensive magnitude, a contention that has 
often been disputed; or from the empirical fact that interest is 
always psychologically associated with preference, that is, from the 
fact that interests are always (?) so interconnected with other inter- 
ests in one subject that the expression of one interest implies at least 
the momentary subordination of other interests. In other words, 
Professor Urban 's generalizations about value are facts about value, 
which are either of the general logical sort common to all facts, or of 
a particular sort derived from the special peculiarities of that sort of 
psychophysical fact known as interest. 

In the third place, Professor Urban insists that the conception of 
"ought," which he believes to be peculiar to value- judgments, is 
irreducible to the categories of being and non-being. "The value- 
judgment," he says, "is not 'A is as it ought to be,' but rather 
'that A ought to be.' " 13 But Professor Urban must be aware 
that the difficulties, if any, attaching to this form of judgment, are 
not peculiar to value. "What is required is a judgment that shall 
assert something only hypothetically or contingently existential. 
But that is the case with all judgments involving variables. Suppose 
that one says that "a; is a man implies x is mortal." One does not 
assert that "there is a man," or that "this is a man." Nevertheless, 
one is judging either truly or falsely concerning a logical or implica- 
tional fact. One may express it, if one wishes, by saying, "if a case 
of man should occur, it would be mortal." And similarly with 
obligation. Some purpose requires or implies x. This can equally 
well be expressed as "a; ought to occur," or as "if a occurs and is a 
value of x, then it is such as ought to occur." Similarly, "the comet 
ought to be visible in such and such a place at such and such a time," 
or "the key ought to be of such and such a shape"; meaning that 
the law of the comet's motion and the shape of the lock determine 
the conditions of visibility or fitness, whether or not these conditions 
are fulfilled by existence. Judgments of this sort are not peculiar 

12 Ibid., p. 675. 
is Ibid., p. 687. 
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to value, nor are they distinguishable from judgments of truth and 
fact. 

The 'prospective character of judgments of "ought" is even less 
calculated to prove what Professor Urban wants to prove. "It is 
the very nature of the value-judgment," he says, "that it appre- 
hends, not something completely given, but rather something to be. 
Value is not a determination of being, but a direction of becom- 
ing." 14 It is incredible that Professor Urban should propose to re- 
strict judgments of truth and fact to judgments concerning the 
completely given. The commonest of all scientific judgments are 
those concerning the future, the so-called judgments of prediction. 
And only less common than these are judgments asserting a direction 
of becoming, such, for example, as the generalization based on the 
second law of thermodynamics, or such laws as Spencer believed to 
determine cosmic evolution. The most familiar biological phenom- 
ena, such as growth and instinct, can not be judged at all except in 
such terms. Are such judgments, then, value-judgments? And are 
they not judgments of fact and truth ? 

Professor Urban accuses me of confusing "the qualities of an 
object on account of which it is valued with the value itself, the fact 
that it ought to be." 15 Now whether we prefer to use the substan- 
tive "value" to denote the object which is valuable, or the fact that 
it is valuable, is a matter of no importance. In any case, Professor 
Urban 's essentially sane habits of mind prompt him here to identify 
value with the fact that a thing ought to be. A judgment of value 
would then be a judgment regarding such a fact. Like any other 
judgment, this would be true if the fact were as judged, and other- 
wise false. This leaves one quite in the dark as to the constituents of 
this particular kind of fact, whether, for example 'ought' is an in- 
tuited ultimate, not further definable, or whether, as I think, it con- 
sists in an implicative relation of interests. But at least it makes it 
perfectly clear that there is no differentia of value to be found in the 
analysis of judgment. 

I still believe that the underlying cause of this whole muddle is a 
confusion of the essential act of judgment with the motor-affective 
attitudes with which it is psychologically associated. This is almost 
invariably betrayed by an author's fondness for such hybrids as 
' ' appreciation, " " approval, " " acknowledgment, ' ' etc. If one wishes 
to emphasize the fact that in our experiences of value, judgment, af- 
fection and will are intimately associated, well and good. But then 
let the essential character of judgment be first distinguished from its 
accidental associations. Pact, existence, truth, object, objective, are 

n Ibid., p. 687. 
is Ibid., p. 685. 
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terms belonging to the analysis of judgment as such. The structure 
and function of judgment can not be described without reference to 
them. Then, and then only, after one has discriminated judgment 
abstractly, can one safely venture into the perplexing field of the 
subjective and objective varieties of judgment. Then one may, if 
one wishes, collect and label a whole menagerie of judgments, not only 
value judgments, but verbal judgments, visual judgments, private 
judgments, public judgments, German judgments, American judg- 
ments, and German-American judgments, — with some guarantee 
that at least they are all judgments. 

Ealph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 



A REINTERPRETATION OF JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 1 

IT seems rather presumptuous to read into Jewish philosophy an 
interpretation different from the one the historians of philosophy 
have been wont to give us. But the gap between the actual Jewish 
philosophy and its interpretation is, it seems to me, sometimes so 
great that one has to deny either the testimony of the philosophers or 
that of the historians. 

The obscure and often unintelligible language which characterizes 
most of the medieval Hebrew writings, and the lack of system and 
order, have often led our historians to mistake the form for the con- 
tent. The form is modeled on the neo-Platonic, post- Aristotelian, and 
Arabic writings; but the basis, the mode of thinking, the dialectic, 
are primarily Jewish. And this has not been sufficiently noticed. 
The abnormal conditions in which the Jewish life developed, made 
the Jew eager on the one hand to hold on to his own, and on the 
other hand to assimilate whatever seemed to him best in other cul- 
tures and to harmonize it with his own. It was the desire, I think, 
of reinterpreting the past in the value of the present, that has orig- 
inally given birth to Jewish systematic philosophy. The impulse of 
philosophizing came from the philosopher's desire of showing that 
his Jewish traditions were identical with the reflective thinking of his 
particular age. It is, therefore, not surprising that the Jewish 
philosopher borrowed from his environment the problems, the forms, 
the technique, the vocabulary, and that he even reached the same 
conclusions. For this was the a priori hypothesis with which he 
started, namely, to reach the same conclusions. 

But underneath this outer surface run several Jewish streams 
which have escaped the attention of the historians. This oversight, 

i A paper read before the Conference of Former Students of the Division of 
Philosophy, Columbia University, April 18, 1916. 



